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Tue laws of the Commonwealth require of School Com- 
mittees an annual Report to the respective towns by which 
they are appointed. In discharging this duty, the School 
Committee of Cambridge desire to make the citizens of this 
town as fully acquainted with the actual condition, prospects, 
and wants of the schools as possible. For this purpose, atten- 
tion is invited to some statistical facts, which, though familiar 
perhaps to many, are believed to be unknown to the majority 
of the people. 

The whole number of children in the town, between the 
ages of four and sixteen, according to the census of May last, 
is two thousand six hundred and forty-eight. 

The whole number belonging to the schools, that is, the | 
whole number in actual attendance, according to careful inqui- 
ry made in January of the present year, is one thousand nine 
hundred and eighteen. The average daily attendance is one 
thousand five hundred and forty-two. 

There are twenty-four schools. If the whole number of 
scholars were equally divided between them, there would be 
eighty scholars in each school, and an average daily attendance 
of sixty-four scholars nearly, in each school. Some of the 
schools, however, are unavoidably much larger than others. 
The actual apportionment will be given below. 

There are five grades or kinds of schools, corresponding to 
the different ages and attainments of the children. These are 


Alphabet, Primary, Middle, Grammar, and High Schools, 
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though it is found necessary, in some instances, to combine 
two or more grades of pupils in one school. 

The town is divided, as far as its schools are concerned, 
into three Wards, corresponding to the three great sections of 
the town, Old Cambridge being designated as Ward One, 
Cambridgeport as Ward Two, and East Cambridge as Ward 
Three. 

The following table is constructed to show the number of 
schools and scholars in each Ward, the kinds of schools, the 
names of the teachers and assistant teachers, where such are 
employed, with their respective salaries. 


Ward I. 
Names. Grade. Whole No. Average, Salaries. 
Mr. R. T. Austin, High and 70 56 700 
Miss L. M. Damon, Ass’t. ¢ Grammar School. 100 
Mr. D. Mansfield, Grammar “ 59 49 650 
Miss 8. E. Jose, Middle a 86 70 250 
Miss A. M. Ireson, Primary e 85 60 224 
Mr. J. M. Lassell 200 
Teacher in Summer, ‘ wees ‘ esha ; 137:50 


——= 


374 298 $2261°50 


Ward II. 


Miss Manning, Ass’t in French, 94 
Mr. A. B. Magoun,* Grammar School 95 78 700 
Mr. A. Wellington, Grammar “ 85 70 650 
Miss Emily James, Middle 4 84 71 250 
Miss Delia Mansfield, Middle MA 73-65 250 
Miss Martha E. Brooks, Middle s¢ 77 64. 250 
Miss Sarah N. Breed, Mid. & Pri. * 59 48 224 
Miss Mercy Weatherbee, Primary a 88 69 224 
Miss R. E. Cheever, Primary a 73 60 224 
Miss Sophia Studley, Primary - 86 70 —s 224 
Miss Sarah W. Gregory, Alphabet “ 96 70 224 


ee 


874 710 $4014 


* Assistant employed occasionally by the master, without additional ex- 
pense to the town. 
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Ward III. 
Mr. J. A. Jacobs, High and 9375 ; 700 
Miss E. Seymore, Ass’t § Grammar School 250 
Miss E. Hooker, Middle as 94 75 250 
Miss L. W. Locke, Middle 92 74 250 
Miss L. Moody, Primary f 75 69 224 
Miss E. M. Webb, Primary ae 70 «86600 224 
Miss Helen James, Primary * 68 47 224 
Miss M. E. Parmenter, Alphabet “ 96 70 9 224 
Miss M. Hill, Alphabet “ 82 64 224 


: 670 §=5384 $2570 
The whole number of children in the respective Wards, ac- 
cording to the census of May last, is as follows; 
In Ward 1. 540 


ma ALOR 
3. 940 
2648 


The whole number found in actual attendance upon the 
schools, the first week in January, 1844, is ; 


Ward 1, 374 298 
2. 874 710 
3, 670 534 


1918 1542 Average daily attendance. 
The salaries for instruction, at the present rates, are ; 


Ist Ward, for 374 scholars, $ 2261-50 


Mae B74 s 4014 
ody 6) G70 4 2570 
1918 $ 8845-50 
This gives to Ward 1, $6:04°6 per scholar. 
6c ce 2, 4:59:23 14 
“ 66 3; 3.83°5 6 


Dividing the whole expense by the whole number of schol- 
ars, the average expense for the annual instruction of a scholar, 
taking the whole town together, is $4°61°1. 

The apparent inequality in the cost of instruction for a 
scholar, in the different Wards, does not arise from any inten- 
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tional favoritism or injustice in the distribution of the town’s 
money, but from the necessities of the case. For instance, in 
Ward One, more than one third of the children are of age and 
standing to attend a Grammar or High School; whereas in 
Ward ‘Two, the proportion is something less than one third, 
and in Ward Three, only about one seventh of the scholars 
are of this description. ‘This statement would seem to give 
the preference to Ward Three. But then it must be remem- 
bered that the schools are larger in Ward Three, than in 
Ward Two, and. larger in Ward Two than in Ward One ; the 
average number for a school in Ward Three being eighty-four, 
in Ward Two, seventy-nine, in Ward One, seventy-four. 
~ It may give satisfaction to many to know the exact appor- 
tionment, according to which the expenses for instruction at 
the present rates are distributed between the different Wards. 
The basis of the calculation is the whole number of scholars 
belonging to the several schools, the first week in January. 
These numbers were taken from personal inspection, consulta- 
tion with the Teachers, and examination of the Registers. 
The town undertakes, the education of all its children be- 
tween the ages of four and sixteen. The average cost of in- 
struction in the Grammar and High Schools, including the sal- 
aries of assistants, is, according to present rates, $757°33'6 per 
school ; Middle Schools, $250; Primary and Alphabet, $224. 
The whole number of scholars in the Grammar and High 
Schools of the town is 460. The whole sum expended for 
said schools for instruction, at present rates, is $4,544, or 
$9°87°8 per scholar. The following table will show the num- 
ber of Grammar and High Schools in each Ward, the number 
of scholars of this grade ; the sum to which each Ward is 
proportionally entitled, the amount which it actually receives, 
and the difference whether more or less than its proportion. 


Table of Grammar and High Schools. 


No. of Scholars. Expenses. Entitled. Difference more. Difference 
Schools. : less. 
Ward I. 2 129 $1450 . $1274262 $175-738 
Qa. 3 238 2144 2350°96°4 $ 206:08°4 


3. 1 93 950 918°65°4 31:34°6 
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The whole number of scholars in the Middle Schools, is 
506. ‘he whole number of Middle Schools is 6. The 
whole sum expended for instruction is $1500, or $2-96-4 
per scholar. 

Table of Middle Schools. 


No. of Scholars. Expenses. Entitled, Difference more. Difference 
Schools. : less. 
Ward!l: 1 86 $250 $ 254:90-4 $ 490-4 
2 38 234 750 693:57-6 $ 56°42:4 
pmen? S 186 500 901:30-4 5130-4 


The whole number of scholars in the Primary and Alpha- 
bet Schools is 878. ‘The whole number of Primary and Al- 
phabet Schools is 11. The whole sum expended for instruc- 
tion is $ 2464, or $ 2°80°6. 


Table of Primary and Alphabet Schools. 


No, of Scholars. Expenses. Entitled. Difference more. Difference 

Schools. less. 
Ward]. 1 85 $$ 224 § 23851-0 $ 14-51:0 
2 5 402 1120 1128°01-2 801-2 


3. «=O 391 1120 1037°14:6 $ 99:85°4 


If these differences are correctly compared, it will be found 
that Ward One receives on all her schools $156:°32-4, and 
Ward Three $2°89°6, above the exact sum to which each 
Ward is respectively entitled, and that Ward wo receives 
$ 158°55:2 less than its exact numerical proportion. 

If the gains of Ward One and Three are compared with 
the loss of Ward Two, a disagreement wil] be found of -66°8, 
which disagreement arises from discarding the decimals in the 
computation beyond the third place, and in order to perfect 
accuracy should be divided among the T’hree Wards. propor- 
tionally. The slight discrepancies in the Tables arise from 
the same source, but when the sixty-six cents and eight mills 
are divided as directed above, no error will be left in the final 


! 


result. 
It thus appears, that among twenty-four schools, existing in 
three distinct sections of the town, and some of the schools, 
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from local circumstances, necessarily much larger than others, 
the inequality in the apportionment of expenses for instruction 
amounts -only to a little: more than $150 in favor of Ward 
One, and $150 against Ward ‘Two, while Ward Three re- 
ceives very nearly the exact sum to which it is numerically 
entitled. . 

In the preceding computations, one school has been left out 
of the account, as being, from its peculiar character, incapable 
of an exact pecuniary comparison with the others. This is 
the school in the North Village of Ward One. It contains 
_ Grammar, Middle, Primary, and Alphabet Scholars, is general- 
ly taught by a Master in the winter, and by a Female ‘Teacher 
during the summer months, and is supported at the annual ex- 
pense of $ 337:50. It is a subject which deserves immediate 
inquiry, whether this school receives all the pecuniary pat- 
ronage to which it is entitled. If not, the disparity noticed 
in favor of the First Ward will be diminished. 

The salaries of teachers, as above presented, show the ex- 
act rate of compensation paid them, but not in all cases the 
exact amount received by each during the year. ‘The ex- 
penses of some Schools have been increased, and others di- 
minished, as a change of circumstances has required. Upon 
the completion of the new School House in Kast Cambridge, 
according to a previous vote of the town, the advantages of a 
High School were combined with the Grammar School in that 
Ward, and the salary of the master, required henceforth to 
instruct in all the Classical Studies necessary for admission to 
College, was raised from $650 to $700. By this arrange- 
ment, the advantages of classical instruction, and the high- 
er branches of English Education are now enjoyed in each > 
Ward ; so that the High School situated in Ward ‘T'wo ceases 
to be the High School for the whole town, and, without neces- 
sarily losing any thing of the high character it has heretofore 
sustained, — except in the number of scholars, — is properly 
placed upon a level with the High Schools in the other Wards, 
agreeably to the suggestion of the School Committee of last 
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year. Accordingly, the salary of the ‘Teacher has been re- 
duced from $900 to $700. At the same time, in conse- 
quence of the removal of twenty or more scholars from the 
High School in Ward Two, to the High School in Ward 
Three, it was thought necessary to remove the assistant teach- 
er with them. ‘Thus ‘the expenses in Ward Two were re- 
duced at the rate of $450 annually, and those of Ward Three 
increased at the rate of $300 annually. An assistant was af- 
terwards employed in the High School of Ward Two, for a 
part of the time, to give instruction in the French language, 
at the moderate compensation of ¢ 2 per week, or at the rate 
of $94 a year, leaving $356 as the actual reduction of ex- 
penses in said school. 

At the suggestion of the Sub-Committee of Ward One, the 
Alphabet and Primary Schools of that Ward were united into. 
one School, under one teacher, making a saving at the rate of 
$ 224 annually. ‘This was done not only for economy, but 
on account of the incommodiousness of the room in which the 
Alphabet School was convened. About the same time, an 
assistant was employed in the High School of Ward One, at 
the rate of $100 a year, making a difference of $126, as the 
actual saving in Ward One. 

These changes tending to diminish and equalize the ex- 
penses, are thought to be for the advantage of the si i af- 
fected thereby. 

The whole amount actually paid for instruction during the 
year is $ 8,763. 
~ As the School Committee were requested by the town not 
to exceed the appropriation, they have made economy a care- . 
ful study. But, with all their pains-taking, the amount actual- 
ly paid for instruction exceeds the amount raised for this 
purpose $263. ‘Cut your coat according to your cloth ”’ is, 
indeed, a good general maxim ; but it is certainly better to get 
a little more cloth, than to spoil the garment. Nor would the 
town hold its agents guiltless, if, rather than hazard a very small 

2 , 
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. additional expenditure, they should sacrifice any of the true 
interests of the town. 

The sum necessary to maintain the Schools upon their pres- 
ent footing, in respect to instruction, another year, is exactly 
$ 8,845°50, making an increase of expenditure over that of 
the preceding year, $ 82°50. This arises from the completion 
of the new Schoolhouse in Kast Cambridge, and the creation 
of a classical department in that Ward. While, to keep the 
expenses as low as possible, considerable reductions have been 
made in some other schools, and petitions for additional salary 
have been uniformly rejected. | 

The Committee are aware, that, in the present financial con- 
dition of the town, all reasonable retrenchments should be made, 
and all extravagances avoided. But, at the same time, It can- 
not be questioned, that true economy requires a liberal provis- 
ion for the Public Schools. ‘‘ There is that scattereth and 
yet increaseth ; and there is that withholdeth more than is 
meet, but it tendeth to poverty.’”? The town of Cambridge, 
the seat of the oldest University in the land, may naturally be 
expected to stand among the foremost, in its efforts for the 
education of its youth. Its present reputation, in respect to 
the interest taken in its schools, is truly honorable. And yet, 
according to the last abstract of the Massachusetts School 
returns, there are several towns in the Commonwealth, and 
some in our immediate vicinity, whose appropriations per 
scholar are considerably larger than our own. Brighton allows 
for a scholar $ 5:99, Somerville $ 5:91, Chelsea $ 5:41, Med- 
ford $ 5:41, Lowell $ 4:76, Brooklyn § 4:61, Cambridge with 
a valuation of $4,479,501:43, $3:92, while Charlestown, 
with a smaller valuation by more than $ 400,000, appropriates 
$ 5°36 to a scholar. -'T'o avoid misapprehension it may be 
necessary to add, that these estimates are based upon the 
whole number of children in these respective towns, between 
the ages of four and sixteen, and the whole expenses of the » 
schools, and not upon the whole number actually belonging to 
the schools, and the sum paid for instruction, as in a former 
page of this Report. 
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The citizens of Cambridge cannot be ignorant of the fact, 
that the population of the town is rapidly increasing, beyond 
almost any other town in the State. Additional Schools will 
consequently soon be required. In East Cambridge, there 
are but two Middle Schools, the one having, on the first week 
of January, ninety-four, and the other ninety-two scholars, and 
an average daily attendance of seventy-five and seventy-four 
scholars. As these numbers have since been considerably en- 
larged, it is the opinion of the Committee, that another Middle 
School in that Ward is now necessary. A petition has also 
been presented by the inhabitants of the town living upon the 
confines of Ward One and “T'wo, between ‘Trowbridge and 
Lee Streets, for a Primary School in that place. There are 
about forty children within those limits of an age to attend 
Primary and Alphabet Schools. Many of them are now con- 
nected with the Primary School in Harvard Street, and all 
perhaps might be accommodated in it for the present, except 
on account of the distance, which is the reason urged for a 
new school by the petitioners. ‘The Committee did not think 
it expedient to establish such a school, without an appropria- 
tion for the purpose from the town. ‘There are those also 
who believe that the North School in the First Ward, now 
taught by a female more than half of the year, should be 
placed under the direction of a permanent master. The time 
cannot be distant, when the increase of scholars in that part 
of the town will render some new arrangements in respect to 
that school indispensable. In the Second Ward another Al- 
phabet School is greatly needed. ‘The present school con- 
tains ninety-six scholars, and does not accommodate two thirds 
of the children entitled to its advantages. 

The sum expended for repairs, cleaning, building fires, &c. 
will appear, with their respective vouchers, among the general 
expenditures of the town. ‘The repairs, which have been 
made during the year are most of them of ‘‘a substantial and 
permanent character,” and all of them were thought to be im- 
peratively required. If no unforeseen contingencies should 
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. arise, the expenses for repairs need not probably be very great 
another year. Some things, however, demand immediate at- 
tention. 

The Committee would recommend especially, the removal 
of the Schoolhouse in East Cambridge, from Fourth Street, to 
some site which may be procured for the purpose, north of 
Cambridge Street. In consequence of the erection of the 
new Schoolhouse, the accommodation of the inhabitants re- 
quires this arrangement with regard to the old one. It is 
thought, that the difference in the value of lots will be suffi- 
cient to cover the expense of removal.- 

Early in the year, the Schoolhouse in Harvard Street, 
Ward 'T'wo, was wholly consumed by fire. A new house has 
been erected upon the same spot, and upon the same general 
plan, and the three schools which suffered much during the 
summer, from want of a suitable place in which to meet, are 
again pleasantly accommodated, and are rapidly gaining lost 
ground. ‘lhe progress of the Grammar: School in that build- 
ing, during the last quarter, is especially commendable. ‘The 
Grammar School in the First Ward, according to its appear- 
ance at the late examination, is also an honor to the town. 
One of the Primary Schools in the Second Ward, and one 
of the same grade in the Third, have especially distinguished 
themselves for good order, cheerful application, and. advance- 
ment. | 
Some changes of Text-Books have been made in the 
schools. ‘The design which the Committee had in view was, 
to correct a great want of uniformity of books in the different 
schools, to secure a more perfect classification of the scholars, 
and to avail themselves of some very valuable school-books 
which have lately been prepared. It is obvious, that when all 
the schools of the same grade are employed upon the same 
studies, and classed upon the same principles, and when the 
same qualifications are required for admission and advance- 
ment, their actual and comparative progress can be more read- 
ily ascertained. 
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Among the changes in Text-Books, Emerson’s Arithmetics 
have been substituted for Colburn’s Sequel, and Leonard’s 
Arithmetics. Colburn’s First Lessons, however, — perhaps 
all things considered, the best Elementary School-book in the 
language, —has been retained in the Middle Schools. The 
present arrangement is as follows: the children are expected to 
commit the Multiplication Table thoroughly to memory in the 
Primary Schools ; to make themselves thoroughly acquainted 
with Colburn’s First Lessons, as far as the twelfth or thirteenth 
section, in the Middle Schools ; to go through with Emerson’s 
Second Part, and one half or more of the Third Part, in the 
Grammar Schools, and complete the study in the High 
Schools. It is believed, that the Schools of Cambridge, by 
this arrangement, are furnished with as good a system of Arith- 
metical Study, as can be found in any of the common schools 
of the country. Nothing is wanting but skilfull teaching, and _ 
faithful application on the part of the children, to make them 
generally thorough masters of the Science, before they are 
sixteen years of age. 

These changes of school-books have been effected at a very 
inconsiderable expense to the parents. It was for the inter- 
est of the publishers, for the sake of introducing their books, to 
offer them at a merely nominal price, and take the old thumb- 
worn and tattered books, for part pay. Parents may be as- 
sured, if it is worth the while to notice so small a circumstance, 
that the change of books has been attended with an unques- 
tionable pecuniary gain on the part of the scholars ; while the 
manifest improvement, consequent upon the change, has fully 
realized the most sanguine hopes of the Committee. 

The examinations have been managed, during the year, with- 
out any regard to show, or popular effect, but with a determi- 
nation on the part of the Committee, to search into the real 
condition of the schools and the actual attainments of the pu- 
pils. This service has been truly laborious, but, on the whole, 
satisfactory and profitable. 

Considerable improvement has been manifested, during the 
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year, in thoroughness, promptness, and accuracy, especially in 
the Classical and Mathematical Studies. 

A. few of the schools excel in reading, while most of them, 
both in reading and spelling, are lamentably deficient. The 
latter exercise especially,-is often performed in such an_inat- 
tentive and mumbling mannner, as proves it to have been 
greatly neglected. ‘There is an unaccountable reluctance on 
the part both of teachers and scholars to use the spelling-book ; 
~ a book which, in the days of their fathers, was ever acknowl- 
edged ‘‘ THE ONLY SURE GUIDE TO THE ENNGLIsH TONGUE.”’ 

For this reason or some other, we have but very few if any 
good spellers. ‘The Committee are unanimously of opinion, 
that the attainments in this branch are altogether inferior to 
what was witnessed in our schools twenty or thirty years ago, 
in the days of ‘spelling matches,’’ ‘‘ choosing sides,’’ and 
‘* taking places,” when spelling was generally the most spirited 
and interesting exercise in school. There may be other modes 
of learning to spell, besides the study of ‘* columns,”’ but it is 
believed that there is no other perfect substitute for it. It is 
sincerely hoped that, hereafter, much more attention will be 
paid in our schools to spelling. 

There has been commendable improvement in penmanship, 
in some of the schools, especially during the last term. In the 
Grammar Schools of the Second Ward, a specimen-book has 
been procured, in which each scholar is required to write a 
few lines as a sample of his skill, in this important art. If a 
similar book should be filled up for each quarterly or semi-annual 
examination, and all the books should be preserved, in the 
course of a few years they will furnish a complete view of each 
scholar’s progress in writing, from the time that he entered to 
the time of his leaving the school. The Committee are well 
satisfied that nothing conduces so much to the progress of the 
schools, as frequent and searching examinations. Good 
Teachers are encouraged, by perceiving that their faithful 
efforts are appreciated, while the less efficient are stimulated 
to increased diligence. ‘he influence upon the pupils is of 
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the same character. Instead of rambling over many books, 
with an almost total ignorance of their contents, they are in- 
duced to make themselves masters of the few studies they 
undertake to acquire.~ A thorough knowledge of first. princi- 
ples, familiarity with the elementary branches of a common 
English Education, is the only sure foundation of future intel- 
lectual eminence. One book clearly comprehended and stored 
in the mind is of more advantage to the child than a superficial 
knowledge of half a score. What can be more absurd, than 
for children to hurry forward into Algebra, French literature, 
and the philosophical sciences, while they can neither spell nor 
read with propriety, and stumble at one third of the questions 
in the first lesson of Arithmetic ? Many books, with superfi- 
cial knowledge, characterizes the age. ‘The expenses of edu- 
cation are not only increased, —but habits of inaccuracy, 
slackness, and inattention are formed at school, which follow 
the man into his business, and which years of severe training 
are hardly able to correct. If he aspires to professional emi- 
nence, he must either pass through life, hindered and mortified 
by the defects of his early education, — or, as many have done, 
go back at twenty-five or thirty years of age and lay the foun- 
dations anew. ‘The Committee would speak earnestly on this 
point. Let the pupils ascend to the higher branches as rapid- 
ly as they are able, — but let them be thorough in first princi- 
ples, ‘‘learn one thing at a time,” and be able to sustain 
searching examinations in all that they undertake to know. If 
this thoroughness is insisted upon and secured in the Primary, 
Middle, and Grammar Schools, our children will leave the 
High Schools, not only with more accurate, but with more 
extensive information than they now obtain. i 

To effect this object, parents and teachers must be willing 
to have the children remain in the younger schools till they are 
really qualified for promotion, —and none but teachers of the 
highest order should be employed to instruct and bring them 
forward. 

Much depends upon a right selection of ‘Teachers. No 
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school can prosper, without good Teachers. A bad tree may 
as well bring forth good fruit, as a bad teacher make a good 
school. “ 

A good teacher combines in himself an assemblage of quali- 
ties not often found in the same individual. A familiar knowl- 
edge of all the required studies, aptness to teach, tact in man- 
agement, decision mingled with gentleness and suavity, impar- 
tial justice, elevated moral sentiments, self-control, patience, 
energy, pleasure in the employment, a kind and cheerful disposi- 
tion, and an ability to infuse into the youthful mind an enthusi- | 
astic desire of progress in knowledge and goodness. Perhaps 
there are few, if any teachers, who unite in their own charac- 
ters all the qualities described. We have some, however, 
who, besides being abundantly competent to fill their station 
with honor, devote themselves to their work with an almost 
self-sacrificing assiduity. It is the true policy of the town to 
give them and all their teachers honorable compensation, and. 
insist upon a high order of services. And if, at any time, there 
are any, who, from constitutional infirmity‘or other causes, are 
manifestly unable to meet the just expectations of their em- 
ployers, neither they nor their friends ought to take it unkindly, 
that their places should be supplied by others. All persons 
are not equally qualified for all duties, — a man may be a good 
man, but a poor teacher. Better that a single individual 
should suffer temporary disappointment in the failure of cher- 
ished hopes, than that a whole school should lose those gold- 
en days which are properly devoted to improvement, and to 
laying the foundations of usefulness and happiness, and which, 
once lost, can never be recalled. 

There is no evil which calls more loudly for reformation in 
our schools than inconstancy and want of punctuality in attend- 
ance. In some schools, it is not unusual, for a quarter part of 
the scholars to be absent at a time, and that too, in many 
cases, without any evidence of sickness or other reasonable 
excuse, — while many who attend, are from fifteen to thirty 
minutes, or even an hour, behind the time. The consequences 
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of this irregularity are very deleterious. The scholar who 
stays unnecessarily from school, not only loses the lessons of 
the day, but disqualifies himself for successful application the 
next day. He cannot go forward to advantage, especially in 
Arithmetic, without first making up lost time. The indiffer- 
ence to study which occasioned his absence, changes into dis- 
gust when the task of two days is brought into one. He soon 
loses his ambition, becomes discouraged, and, finding that he is 
looked upon as a poor scholar, begins to settle down upon the 
conviction that he is and must be one. He looks upon the 
school as a prison ; he hates it, and never enjoys himself in it. 
No child can advance in knowledge or be happy in a well or- 
dered school, unless he is regular in attendance, and is dispos- 
ed or can be made to discharge his daily duties when there. 
Parental love, if nothing else, should induce parents to give a 
uniform negative to the oft repeated question, ‘‘ May I stay at 
home to day ?”’? But the evil of irregularity is still greater 
upon the school, than upon the individual scholar who is the 
subject of it. ‘The whole class are retarded. ‘They must 
either wait for the delinquents, going over the same ground 
again only to accommodate them, or attempt to proceed with 
these discouraging drawbacks upon their progress. Nothing 
so disheartens the T'eacher. His desires and efforts concern- 
ing his pupils are baffled, by their absence, and his labors for 
those present made ineffective, by the thought that the work 
must all be done over again when the other children return, 
or the beauty of the class destroyed by them. 

What can be done to remedy the evil in question? Some 
towns have made regulations by which a certain number of ab- 
cences, without a certificate from the parents or guardians, stat- 
ing that such were unavoidable, should occasion to the pupils 
a forfeiture of their school privileges for the term, so that such 
children could not reénter the school without a special vote of 
the Committee. ‘The Committee of Cambridge are not pre- 
pared to recommend any specific measures at this time, but it 
is obvious that the evil is one which calls loudly for reform. 
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The discipline in the schools during the last year has been 
generally good. ‘* Order is Heaven’s first law,’’ and, in our 
schools, is absolutely essential to progress. ‘This, it is be- 
lieved, can be secured by a wise teacher, without undue se- 
verity. Moral motives are generally preferable to physical, 

though the latter are allowed among us, if necessity requires. 
~ Itisa pleasing circumstance, that parents and teachers have 
rarely come into any sort of collision during the year, upon 
that very delicate subject, the proper management of the 
children. If any thing of the kind has occurred, the parties 
concerned have been able, for the most part, to adjust matters 
by friendly conference, without an appeal to the Committee. 

It is hoped that the teachers will continue to receive the 
countenance of all good men in their endeavours to banish lying, 
obscenity, profaneness, and every other vice and impropriety 
from the schools, and to inculcate purity, kindness, reverence, 
and the love of God. 

It will be expected that the Committee say something of the 
desirableness of establishing School Libraries, according to the 
provisions made for the purpose by the Commonwealth. This 
subject was referred to them by the town, at their meeting in 
April last, and has received careful consideration. 

The majority of the Committee were not so confident of the 
real advantages of such Libraries, in a town like Cambridge, 
where books of all kinds can so easily be obtained, as to take 
the responsibility of earnestly recommending them ; while all 
agreed that it was not expedient to incur the necessary ex- 
pense, without a specific appropriation for the purpose. The 
sum allowed by the Commonwealth is $ 15, for every school 
of sixty children, — or the same ratio for all the children at- 
tending school inthe town. ‘This would give to Cambridge 
$474, provided an equal amount should be raised for the 
object, by the inhabitants, making in all ¢ 948, to be expended 
for libraries. Out of a little more than three hundred towns, it 
has been ascertained from the public records, that two hundred 
and sixty-seven have drawn either the whole or a part of the 
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sum appropriated. Among the exceptions are the cities of 
Boston and Salem, in which the local libraries are of such easy 
access, as to diminish the importance of establishing others. If 
the town see fit to make the required appropriation, the Com- 
mittee have no doubt that good books of a solid and unexcep- 
tionable character can be procured, and one or two libraries be 
formed in each section of the town, in connexion, perhaps, 
with the Grammar and High Schools, with profit to many pa- 
rents, and, if conducted by proper regulations, with no disad- 
vantage to the children. 

The Committee are happy to add, in concluding their re- 
port, that the schools of Cambridge sustain an honorable repu- 
tation throughout the Commonwealth. Much has been done, 
but much remains to be accomplished. ‘Thoroughness in 
teaching and learning, constancy and punctuality in attendance, 
with a still higher morality and a more careful cultivation of the 
manners, are especially desirable. With proper attention on 
the part of all concerned, there is no sufficient reason why the 
schools of Cambridge, already an ornament to the town, should 
not become the nurseries of all good habits and attainments, 
and prove themselves quite equal to any institutions of the kind 
in Massachusetts, the country, or the world. 


By order of the School Committee. 
| WILLIAM A. STEARNS, Chairman. 
: Cambridge, March 6, 1844. 
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